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“ Aprit” says the author of the Muror of the Months, “ is spring 
—the only spring month that we possess—the most juvenile of 
the months, and the most feminine—the sweetest month of all the 
year; partly because it ushers in the May, and partly for its own 
sake, so far as any thing can be valuable without reference to 
any thing else. It is to May and June what ‘sweet fifteen’ in 
the age of woman, is to passion-stricken eighteen and perfect 
two-and-twenty. It is worth two Mays, because it tells tales of 
May in every sigh that it breathes and every tear that it lets 
fall. It is the harbinger, the herald, the promise, the prophecy, 
the foretaste of all the beauties that are to follow it—of all, and 
more—of all the delights of summer and all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious autumn. It is fraught with beauties 
that no other month can bring before us, and 

‘It bears a glass which shows us many more.’ 
Its life is one sweet alternation of sighs and tears, and sighs and 
smiles, till it is consummated at last in the open laughter 
of May.” 

With all due deference to the taste of him who thus holds up 
the Mirror of the Months, we do think that he has grossly flattered 
April. Whatever may be its charms in Italy and southern 
Europe, it puts ona most vexatiously changeable face in Eng- 
land, and in the section of the United States in which we now 
write. Like ‘sweet fifteen’ indeed! Is it in the rapid alternation 
of sunshine and shower, as of smiles and tears—at one time 
inviting us to expose our breasts to the mild southern breeze, 
redolent of sweets, and in a brief space clouded and storming 
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with all the spite that Eurus and Boreas can impart? chilling us 
through, and casting a withering damp over our expanding hopes. 
‘The promise and the prophecy’ forsooth! Why its promises 
are as little to be trusted as those of eternal love which the 
School Miss retails from the last novel she had just been 
reading ; and as to prophecies, those of Delphi were clear distinct 
affirmations in comparison with the predictions of an April day. 
We look around us in the morning hour, and all is gladness; the 
canopy cerulean is above us; the sun diffuses its genial warmth, and 
its beams dance on the dews of the leaf and the flower ; the grove 
is instinct with the choral strain of the feathered tribe. Allured 
by the prospect and the promise, we put on our light festival 
garments, we sally out to enjoy the beauties of April—calling 
on our friends to be participators in our pleasure. We leave the 
crowded haunts of man,—we hasten to the solitude in which we 
hear the echoes of our-own jocund strain—the laugh and the glee; 
when, O perfidy! April changes her winning countenance into 
one of pouting and fitful anger. Dark clouds are curtained over 
us; down comes the pitiless shower ; silent is the music of the grove ; 
gone the bright tints of the flowers, which are now closed or scat- 
tered abroad; and we discover, when too late, that winter and 
spring have formedan unnaturalalliance,and made April thedecoy 
to lure us into false security, and abandonment of our- warm and 
thick defences of clothing against the northern blast and numbing 
frost. ‘Taken unawares we are fain to retreat as we best may, and 
find refuge in the house, from which April, enchantress like, had 
drawn us out, with the promise and the prophecy of glad hearts 
and excited senses. We would not be quite so disrespectful toa 
favorite subject of the muse, as to say of April, what acelebrated 
foreigner alleged of our climate, as a reason for his always carry- 
ing an umbrella, that it was one great rascal which could not be 
trusted; but this much we do aver, that he who puts faith in 
April, may swear by the constant love of a practiced coquette : 
nor must he complain of the artificial colour laid on the fair 
cheek of the latter, if he can admire and call it part of the poetry 
of the season, one of April’s vagaries, in which she covers with a 
light disguise of snow her rich livery ofgreen. _ If to err is the lot of 
humanity, to change is the privilege of April. A young gypsey, 
the blood in whose cheeks richly mantles under a sunburnt skin, 
who has acquired some of the graces of a‘ball-room without 
losing the wild bound of her sylvan life, and who has taken a 
fancy to deck herself out in stufls of all colours,—silks and brown 
cottons, in:-alternate folds; who has garnished her hair with 
ribbons and flowers of every hue, and whose silk shoes show her 
toes protruding through them,—who sits at one moment quiet and 
almost listless, hardly raising the lid from her dark eye, and at 
the next, if angered, starts up like a tiger, and has her hand in 
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your hair, is no bad representative of the charms and allurements 
of April. Let all invalids beware how they trust to so fickle a 
month. They may read of light dress, but let them carefully 
continue to wear their thick and wintry garments—flamnel and 
warm hose, and thick shoes, and all those unpoetical but most ne- 
cessary defences against the invasions of disease, noisy catarrhs, 
twitching rheumatism, and dire arthritis. 


EMINENT EARLY RISERS. 

Ir the practice of early rising require any other recommen- 
dation than the simple fact of its being fav orable to health, to 
study, and to business, it may be found, perhaps, in the circum- 
stance of ‘nex rly all the individuals whose names have been 
handed down to us as illustrious, in history, being early risers. 

It is stated, that king Alfred, of England, divided the day into 
three parts, which he measured by the burning of tapers ;—one 
part he devoted to sleep, to his meals, and to exercise—another 
part he employed in the cares of the government—and the third 
he dedicated to the cultivation of his mind, and to the duties of 
religion. 

Sir Thomas More, i in his preface to the Utopia, remarks that 
he completed the work by stealing time from his sleep and meals. 
He made it his invariable practice to rise at four; and he ap- 
peared so well convinced of the excellence of the habit, that he 
represents the Utopians as attending public lectures every morn- 
ing before day-break. ~ 

The well-known Bishop Burnet was a habitual early riser 
When at college his father aroused him to his studies ever y 
morning at four o'clock, and he continued the practice during 
the remainder of his life. 

Bishop Horne, at the close of his very excellent version of the 
psalms, declares that during its composition, “ He arose, invariably, 
fresh as the morning, to his task.” 

The celebrated Dr. Doddridge mentions, in his Family Ex- 
positor, that it is to his habit of early rising, that the world is 
indebted for nearly the whole of his valuable works. 

‘abricius, a student of Linneus, in his notice of that celebrated 
naturalist, observes as follows: “our habitation, that of the 
writer, the late Dr. Kulin, of Philadelphia, and another student, 
was about one eighth of a league distant from the residence of 
Linneus, at Hamm: arby, in a farm where we kept our own 
furniture and other requisites for house- keeping. Linneus arose 
very early in summer, mostly about four o’clock ; at six he came 
and breakfasted with us,and gave lectures upon the natural orders 
of plants, which generally lasted wotil ten. We then wandered 
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about till noon upon the adjacent rocks, the productions of which 
afforded us plenty of entertainment. In the afternoon we re- 
paired to his garden, and in the evening we mostly played at the 
Swedish game of trisset, in company with his wife.” 

Dr. Tissot, in his life of Zimmerman, author of the Treatise on 
Solitude, states that the latter was accustomed to rise very 
early in the morning, and wrote several hours before he began his 
professional visits. 

Paley, who in the early part of his college career led an indo- 
lent life, and mixed much in society of an idle and expensive 
kind, was one morning awakened, at five, by one of his com- 
panions, who reproached him with the waste of his time and of 
his strong faculties of mind. .. Struck with the justice of the re- 
proach, Paley, from that time forward, rose at five o’clock every 
morning, and continued ever after the practice. It is easy to 
imagine how much such a course must have contributed to the 
celebrity of the author of the ‘ Moral Philosophy,’ ‘ Hore Pauline,’ 
and ‘ Evidences of Christianity.’ 

On former occasions we noticed the habits of the celebrated 
Wesley and of Dr. Kippis in regard to early rising. 

It is recorded of Lord John Harvey, that, in those early hours 
when all around were hushed in sleep, he seized the opportunity 
of the quiet as the most favourable period for study, and fre- 
quently in this way spent a useful day before others began to 
enjoy it. 

Dr. Adam, the celebrated rector of the high school of Edin- 
burgh, whose long life, to its very close, was spent in an unre- 
mitting course of labour for the public good, was an early riser. 
It was his constant practice, for the whole summer, to rise at the 
hour of five, and not unfrequently, when excited by any par- 
ticular object, or any formidable difficulty, even at four in the 
morning. Asa proof how favorable the morning hours are for 
study, it may be mentioned that Dr. Adam frequently felt his 
patience worn out by the harassing exertions he made in the 
completion of his work on Roman Antiquities, and would rise from 
his desk, in the after part of the day, half determined to relinquish 
his task ; yet notwithstanding these sallies, he would rise with the 
sun next morning, to prosecute his task with renewed vigour. 

A volume might, indeed, be filled with notices of early risers. 
Bishop Jewell rose regularly at four;Dr. Franklin was an early 
riser ; Priestly was an early riser; the great and learned lawyer 
and pious christian, Sir Matthew Hale, studied sixteen hours a 
day, and was an early riser; Dr. Parkhurst, the philologist, rose 
regularly at five in summer and six in winter, and in the latter 
season always made his own fire.—It is to the hours gained by 

early rising that the world is indebted for the numerous volumes 
which, within a few years, have issued from the pen of Sir 
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Walter Scott. Among the ancients, the names of Homer, Horace, 
Virgil, and of numerous other poets may be inscribed upon the 
list of early risers, 

It will be found,’it is true, that in one or two instances, the 
individuals here noticed neither enjoyed very good health, nor 
lived to a Very advanced age. In these cases, however, it is to 
be recollected very powerful circumstances existed to counteract 
the beneficial effects of early rising,—a naturally delicate consti- 
tution, prolonged sedentary occupations, constant and intense 
application of the mind, and an almost total neglect of bodily 
exercise. ad 

It is recorded of Buflon, the celebrated natural historian, 
that wishing to acquire the habit of early rising, he promised 
toreward his servant with half-a-crown for every morning 
on which he should prevail on him to leave his bed by a certain 
hour. The servant went resolutely to work, under a commission 
that authorized him to drag his master out of bed rather than 
fail—and notwithstanding he had often to endure abuse and even 
threats, so powerfully did the Count’s long continued habits of 
indulgence oppose his own desires to break through them, he, 
nevertheless, succeeded finally in rousing his master regularly by 
the stipulated hour. - And Buffon informs us, that to the un- 
wearied perseverance of his servant, the world is indebted for his 
well known work on natural history. 


GARDEN..OPERATIONS FOR LADIES. 


We would wish every lady who lives in the country, not only to be fond of 
botany, to collect specimens, dry them between blotting paper compressed with 
a bag of hot sand, and then gum them into a leger indexed according to the 
natural system ; but we would wish them to devote a portion of every day, in fa- 
vourable weather in the open air, and in unfavourable weather under a veranda 
or in a green house, to some of the lighter operations of gardening, for health’s 
sake, and as a means of adding a zest to their ordinary in-door enjoyments. 
Cutting out weeds with a light spade, which does not require stooping ; stirring 
the surface of the earth with a light two-pronged spud, the prongs of which 
need not be much larger than those of a carving fork, and the handle of willow 
or poplar. or cane not thicker than a fishing rod ; and pruning, with the sliding 
shears, shrubs from three to seven feet high, are operations which do not 
require stooping, and which may be performed during the hottest weather, by 
the use of a broad brimmed straw hat, or other light, broad brimmed hat of any 
sort. Thinning out and tying up herbaceous plants and low shrubs; tying up 
climbers and twiners, and tying the shoots of trained trees to trellises or to 
nails with eyes, fixed in walls; cutting off decayed flowers, flower-stems, 
withered roses, and dead points of shoots and leaves ; and pruning shrubs under 
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three feet high, which require stooping, and are fit operations for mornings 
and evenings, and for cloudy weather. Watering is best performed in the 
evening ; and if any lady wishes to do this in a masterly manner, she ought 
to have one of the rotary garden engines, fitted_up with a wheel and handles 
like a wheelbarrow: this she may wheel along the walks ; and, by an opera- 
tion not too severe for a healthy young woman, and which would add greatly 
to the strength of her constitution and the tranquillity of her nights, throw the 
water from thirty to forty feet in every direction. We would much rather 
see ladies at these operations, common to all countries, than-see them shift- 
ing and otherwise working with sickly hot-house plants in pots, which can- 
not be done well without more or less affecting th@® hands. The care and 
watering of neat little alpine plants in pots, is what most ladies are very fond 
of; and one of the principal enjoyments of city ladies, who know plants 
only or chiefly as pictures, consists in performing this operation. The plants 
to be. presented to such amateurs ought to be plants that require water at 
least once a day, and that grow fast to require tying up, and make frequent 
dead leaves, to require picking and dressing. The principle is, something to 
be taken care of, and to care for and depend on us ; something that requires 
labour, the beginning and end of all improvement and enjoyment.—London 
Mag. 


RELIGION BENEFICIAL TO HEALTH. 


‘Tuer late Dr. Rush has remarked ;* that the different religions 
of the world, by the activity they excite in the mind, have a 
sensible influence upon human life. Atheism is the worst of 
sedatives to the understanding and passions. It is the abstraction 
of thought from the most sublime, and of love from the most per- 
fect of all possible objects. Man is as naturally a religious, as 
he is a social and domestic animal,—and the same violence is 
done to his mental faculties by robbing him of a belief in God, 
that is done by dooming him to live in a cell deprived of the ob- 
jects and pleasures of social and domestic life: The necessary - 
and immutable connexion between the texture of the human mind, 
and the worship of an object of some kind, was, some forty years 
since, fully demonstrated by the atheists of Europe ; ; who, after 
rejecting the true God, instituted the worship of Nature, of For- 
tune, and of Human Reason,— and in some instances, with cere- 
monies of the most expensive and splendid kind. Religions are 
friendly to health and life, in proportion as they elevate the 
understanding, and act upon the passions of hope and love. It 
will readily occur to every one, that christianity, when believed 
and obeyed according to its original consistency with itself, and 
with the divine attributes, is more calculated to produce those 


* Rush’s. Works, vol. i. p. 23, 
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effects than any other religion in the world. Suchis the salutary 
operation of its doctrines and precepts upon health and life, that 
if its divine authority rested upon no other argument, this alone 
would be sufficient to recommend it to our belief. How long 
mankind may continue to prefer substituted pursuits and pleasures 
to this invigorating stimulus, is uncertain; but the time, we are 
assured, will come, when the understanding shall be elevated from 
its present inferior objects, and the luxated passions be reduced 
to their original order. This change in the mind of man can be 
effected only by the influence of the. christian religion, after all 
the efforts of human reason to produce it solely by means of 
civilization, philosophy, liberty and government, have been ex- 
hausted to no purpose. 


TOBACCO FOR MINISTERS. 


Tue article which follows, on the use of Tobacco by Clergymen, is couched 
in language both plain and forcible: it is from a paper (the New York Evan- 
gelist,) which is ably devoted to the cause of religion and sound mo- 
rality, and which cannot be supposed to speak otherwise than in a spirit of 
kindness and brotherly love to all Christian ministers. There will be found, 
we fear, few readers who cannot testify to the necessity of the strictures on 
the tobacco practices of those to whom we naturally look up as exemplars for 
avoiding indulgence in all factitious appetites. 

Not long ago I was spending an evening with a family which is known to 


a large circle of ministers as the abode of Jiberal hospitality, of intelligence, 
and of piety. In the course_of the conversation an inquiry arose concerning 


a minister of great respectability and worth, whether he was in the habit of 


using tobacco. Some said they were sure he did not use it—others, that if 
he did, he must be remarkably careful, to keep it so thoroughly concealed, &c. 
At length the lady of the house spoke, and said, “1 think I ought to be able 
to answer the question; for I have to-day been scouring off the marks which he 
left upon the chamber the last time he lodged here. I thought at first that I 
would let them remain; but at length I could not bear to see them any longer.” 

I cannot tell all the feelings which arose in my mind from these remarks. 
Is this, thought I, the impression which a minister should make upon the family 
that shows him hospitality ? * Is this the blessing which he leaves behind at his 
departure, when he says, “ Peace be to this house?” Had he no other testi- 
monial to leave of his gratitude for kindnéss, than the marks of his love for a 
disgusting weed, which he leaves upon the wall, the floor, the grate—stained 
and defaced so that nothing short of scouring will restore his apartment to 
decency ? 

Let none of my readers suppose this to be a peculiar case. The gentleman 
in question is one of the neatest and carefulest tobacco chewers in the country ; 
so much so that many even of his intimate acquaintances are ignorant that this 
is his character. Seeing it in such a man, impressed my mind deeply with 
the evils of the practice ; and led to the inquiry, whether nothing could be 
done for its removal. I saw that the first thing must be, to expose it. 

That the habit.of using tobacco is injurious to health, T presume no femperate 
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man, who has looked at the subject, will venturetodeny. Thatit lessens the 
useful energy of the mind, and blunts the religious feelings, by producing a 
dreamy, self-satisfied, indolent state, is equally unquestionable. . That the ap- 
petite for it is unnatural, and diseased ; and that this appetite, or the uneasiness 
attending upon privation, is the real reason why people, otherwise conscien- 
tiou$ and decent, continue the use of tobacco, is another acknowledged truth. 
That ministers need all the health of body, and all the energy of mind that 
they can have, at the present day, every pious preacher deeply feels. Thata 
simple act of volition is all that is requisite to break off from the habit, is self- 
evident to all. 

I shall now take the liberty which the gospel not only permits but requires, 
of speaking my mind on this subject to my brethren, very plainly,indeed. 1 
do not wish to wound their feelings. And if I succeed in keeping their con- 
sciences with me, their feelings will be disturbed only as they resist conscience. 
And if they do that, I am not to blame. 

Last spring, the religious papers of New York and Philadelphia, in speak- 
ing of the necessary preparations for a profitable enjoyment of the anniver- 
saries, pointed out the negligent habits of some ministers in their use of to- 
bacco, as.one of the hindrances to proper feeling on these occasions. Some 
wounded birds fluttered; and indeed, one went so far, as, in print, to charge 
the people of New York with inhospitality and pride, because they do not like 
to have tobacco juice spurted about their rooms. 

Some men are inexcusably careless in this matter. A minister in one house 
was engaged in conversation, with a delicate bit in his mouth, and discharged 
his saliva ata stove. But aiming with different degrees of accuracy, in a 
little time he had made a complete communication of slaver from his seat to the 
stove. Judge of the feelings of any decent housewife. A lady who kindly 
opened her house to ministers on a public occasion, had an elegant new carpet 
completely ruined by the effusions of one of her guests. It would have been 
economy for her to have hired some tavern-keeper to take a dozen tobacco- 
spitters, rather than to entertain one in her own house. 

One lady, finding that a clerical inmate was very fond of spitting on the 
carpet, finally took particular pains to give him a seat by an open window. 
He seemed to take pleasure in ooking out, but always turned his face inward 
to spit. 

There are some articles of furniture which are much defaced by tobacco 
smoke. Families always have to remove these before they entertain certain 
ministers. ‘Io many persons, the deadly smell with which tobacco smoke 
infects hangings, clothes, &c. is sickening. ‘These could entertain smoking 
ministers by giving them a separate apartment for their regale, provided that 
when they went away they did not leave their scent behind them. One gen- 
tleman, who is proverbially pleased with the opportunity of entertaining a 
crowd of ministers at his house on public occasions, told me there had never 
been but one cigar smoked in his house since it was built, and that when Dr. 
smoked, he went out in the back stoop. Perhaps a place might be ap- 
propriated for this operation, so effectually secured that its effluvia should not 
infect the outer air. Some families have no trouble in keeping their houses 
clear of tobacco smoke at all times, except when a certain minister comes ; as 
though it were a part of ministerial prerogative to be filthy. There are many 
ministers of whom one cannot even ask a civil question, and receive the answer 
with a quiet stomach. 

One of this class was boasting how neat he was in this habit. What a con- 
tradiction! The gentleman with whom he was conversing told him he was 
mistaken, if he thought himself so very clean that nobody observed his habits. 
For, said he, Dr. said the other day, after you called on him, that he could 
hardly set near you for the fetor of your breath, and the overflow of your 
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saliva. How it looks, for one who ought to be a pattern of decency, that in 
any company he cannot open his lips to utter even a monosyllable, until he 
has first crossed the room, and discharged the accumulated contents of his 
; mouth. 
The expense of tobacco, I suppose, is not an object of consideration to one 
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who has a fat salary, and who already gives as much as he wishes to, for the rk 
spread of the gospel. But I think no minister's s complaints of poverty, small 4 
salary, &c. are entitled to attention, while he indulges this expensive luxury. iF 
The example is of more consequence. All temperate ministers know that he 
young men are often led to the bottle by the habit of smoking. The minister, ie 
then, smokes. ‘The youth in the bible class, and even the little boys in the sab- es 
bath school, like to do as the minister does. And so they learn to smoke, and Ve 
to stand idle, and to sit with their eyes half shut, whiffing away at the ceiling, uF 
to lounge around the smoke hole, alias grog-shop, or bar- -room, and then to “ 
drink. *h 
; The decency of things is worthy of regard. By common consent, smoking : 
on board of a steam boat is confined to the forward deck, where the restraints x 
of female influence are unfelt. And yet itis not a rare sight to see a minister * 





there, s g away as heartily as the veriest blackguard of tiem all. 

Consistency of character is a great thing for a minister. Ministers profess + 
to be examples of that religion which inculcates self-denial as the first law of 
discipleship. What do people think of the self-denial of the man, whom no 
considerations will persuade todeny himself the partial intoxication produced 
by tobacco? 

A minister of my acquaintance, who left off smoking some years ago, said 
he was led toit inthis way. He used to fill his pipe, and elevate his feet upon 
the stove, and become, as he supposed, wrapt in thought. And this he called 
studying. But at length, he observed that this sort of studying did not yield 
any solid results. And upon closer attention, he found that it was, after all, 
but little more than a sort of reverie, affording neither strength nor pleasure to 
any faculty but the imagination. He could not reconcile it with his conscience 
thus to stupefy the more useful powers of the mind. 

We have had recently some very striking exposures of alcohol literature. 
] think some men would be pretty assailable in regard to their tobacco ser- 
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mons. Perhaps nothing contributes more to give to well written sermons that ; 
something, better felt than described, which prevents them from taking hold. 43 

In his admirable work on revivals, president Edwards suggests that minis- £ 
ters would do more to promote the work, “if, on their occasional visits to i 
one another, instead of spending away their time in sitting and sMOxKING, and ry 
in diverting, or worldly, unprofitable conversation, telling news, and making ah 
remarks on this and the other trifling subject, they w onld spend their time in i 
praying together, and singing praises, and religious conference.” P. 329. 4 


At the present time, Ww hen so many chure hes begin to feel alarmed at the 


declension of revivals, and when God is showing himself so anxiously waiting j 
to be gracious, and when good people are alive to feel every evil that hinders at 
the work of the Lord, ministers are called upon to shake off every net of ae 
Satan, and come up to the work. What does the bible mean by laying aside a 


every weight, bringing the body into subjection, denying himself, &c., but that 

ministers should have the habit of self-government, as a necessary preparation 
: or training for the service of the gospel ? 
Let ministers, who wish to be always alive to duty, and to have their facul- 





* ties in full vigour for saving souls, make one single effort, and break the chains 
of the tobacco appetite, and be free. 1 do know, from conference with many 
brethren recently, that it is perfectly practicable, and that they will feel all the is 
better for it. Let it be done universally, and I verily believe we shall have a ; 
great deal more fire, and NO SMOKE. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


R. K. Meape proposes to commence a school at White Post, Frederick 
county, Virginia, in the spring of 1831, in which agriculture is to be eombined 
with literature, and to form an important part of Education. The fullest in- 
struction, that can be communicated through the medium of the English lan- 
guage, is to be given in this institution, while the dead languages will be ex- 
cluded. A teacher of established reputation from the Renselaer school is to 
be employed. The discipline and economy of Hofwy! school will be adopted, 
in connexion with certain improvements which experience has suggested. 
Mr. Meade’s original object was, to educate a son under his own eye for the 
profession of agriculture ; but he was induced, partly from motives of economy, 
to fall upon the plan of establishing an institution for others. 

He publishes a letter from ex-President Monroe, highly approving his plan. 
Mr. Monroe speaks of our republican institutions, as being not only Spposed to 
hereditary distinctions, but as “ tending to produce, by degrees, an equality of 
fortune, as well as of rights.” The success of such a system of government, 
he conceives, “ must depend on the intelligence, as well as virtue, of the whole 
community. Every effort then (he continues) to enlighten the whole commu- 
nity, merits encouragement and support. In that light I viewed your exer- 
tions, and am particularly gratified to behold them in the son of one of my 
oldest and best friends.” —Spirit of the Age. 





MISTAKES IN HYGIENE. 


Many people sadly misunderstand the true laws of Hygiene. 
Fearful of the prejudicial influence, upon the human body, of the 
natural agents that surround it—the proper use of all of which is 
essential to its health, or even to its very existence, a system of 
perpetual caution, and of artificial and unwise restraints, is put 
in practice—the tendency of which, so far from being beneficial 


‘to health, is to harass the mind—to curtail the amount of natural 


enjoyment, and by impairing the vigour of the system, to render 
it a ready prey to disease. Under pretence of observing the im- 
portant rules of temperance, exercise, and a due attention to the 
avoidance of atmospherical vicissitudes, in relation to their 
children, how many parents, by excess of caution founded upon a 
misunderstanding of these rules, have, instead of guarding their 
offspring from infirmity and disease, rendered them much more 
susceptible to both. As striking examples often make a much 
deeper impression than mere arguments or persuasions, we take 
the liberty of laying before our readers a case in point, as related 
by an experienced physician, who has for many years beer num- 
bered with the dead. 

The individual referred to in the following history, remarks 
the Doctor, was a young gentleman, whom I attended at a very 
early period of my practice, and who fell a victim to the exces- 
sive fondness of a weak and indulgent mother. With every wish 
to promote her son’s health and happiness, she was, as far as 
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respected intention, the innocent, but actual cause of destroying 
both. She brought on relaxation, and debility, by her mistaken 
and misguided efforts to avert them; and w hile she hoped, by a 
system of precaution founded in erroneous views, to prolong the 
life of an only son, the very means resorted to not only abridged 
its duration, but precluded his power of enjoyment during the 
few years he lived. Though he was buried at the age of twenty- 
one, he might be said to have died in his cradle ; for life has been 
well defined, not to consist in merely breathing, —but in making a 
proper use of our organs, our senses, our faculties, of every power 
and function of our system which contributes to the consciousness 
and usefulness of our existence. But to our history. 

Henry Darlington was the only son of a country gentleman, of 
amiable manners and sound learning, but of a yielding disposition 
and recluse turn of mind. The mother was the daughter of a 
tradesman, in a neighbouring city, and had been brought up 
with extreme delicacy and indulgence. For some time after his 
birth, master Harry was reckoned a promising boy, possessed of 
a sound though somewhat delicate frame. ‘The prospect of his 
surviving the perilous period of infancy, and even of attaining to 
an advanced age, was about as fair as that of any other child. But 
his mother, who prided herself upon her good sense, and systematic 
habits, determined to superintend entirely, what she was pleased 
to term her son’s physical education ; and her fond husband had too 
little firmness to oppose the wishes of his wife, and was too blinded 
by fondness for her, and for his infant, to perceive the baneful ef- 
fects of the absurd system of privations, which was quickly put 
in practice. These, however, were soon apparent—the child 
became pale and emaciated—stinted in its growth, fretful and 
peevish. But so far from this being attributed to the discipline 
to which the child was subjected, his very weakness was sup- 
posed to render a strict adherence to it still more necessary. 

When I first saw him, Henry was about eighteen years of age ; 
but to judge from his looks, one would have supposed him to be 
nearer eighty. His face was long, pale, and deeply furrowed 
with wrinkles—his eyes were sunk in their sockets—his teeth were 
quite decayed—his nose and chin almost touched each other— 
his breast was narrow and projecting—his body twisted—his legs 
like spindles—his hands and: fingers approaching nearly to the 
form of birds’ claws—in short, his whole figure exhibited the truly 
pitiable appearance of a superannuated man, sinking under the 
weight of years and infirmities into the grave. 

It was near the close of spring, that I paid my first visit. ] 
then found him wrapped up in clothing, sufficient almost for the 
rigours of a Lapland winter, and so “closely mufiled, that one 
could hardly see the tip of his nose. He wore two pairs of stock- 
ings—his gloves were double, and reached halt w ay up his 
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arms—and to complete the absurdity of his attire, his body was 
tightly laced in a kind of stays, in order, as his mother informed 
me, to give strength and support to his chest and lungs. Though 
armed in this manner at all points, he seldom peeped out of 
doors, except during the dog-days, and then ventured on foot no 
further than the garden gate, or once a week to the church, 
which stood a few rods from his father’s dwelling. The latter 
was, | believe. the most distant excursion he ever made ; and the 
extraordinary attempt was always preceded, and accompanied 
with peculiar care, and many additional preservatives from cold, 
bad air, over-exertion, dc. 

The eye of his parents might be truly said to watch over him 
by night, as well by day. He slept in the same room with them, 
having never been permitted to lie in a separate chamber, lest 
he should throw the clothes off, or feel the want of any imme- 
diate assistance. He was not allowed to rise until late in the 
day, for fear his health might be affected from the want of suffi- 
cient rest, or from the dampness of the morning air; his parents 
never once dreaming that all the supposed inconveniences which 
they so much dreaded, could not be half so injurious as the re- 
laxing atmosphere of a warm bed, or the enervating effects of 
inaction or repose too long indulged in. His food and drink were 
of the weakest quality, always administered warm, and by weight 
and measure. When I recommended a more nourishing diet, 
and a little wine and water, I was told, that the strongest things 
master Harry had ever taken was chicken water, and that he 
durst not venture on animal food, or taste a drop of wine, for 
fear of injuring his stomach, or of exciting a fever; and that more 
active exercise and a less amount of clothes, than that to which he 
had been accustomed would certainly affect his lungs. ‘Thus was 
the poor lad reduced almost to a skeleton through the silly appre- 
hension of disease. His system was now possessed of too little 
energy to allow a hectic flush to spread even for a moment over his 
countenance, which had acquired the colour of a_parboiled 
chicken. All the powers of life in him were languid, and even 
his speech resembled more the squeaking of a bird, than the voice 
of a man. 

When I spoke of exercise in the open air, I was told that he 
took a walk every fine day in the hall, and this his mother deemed 
quite sufficient for one of his delicate constitution. I mentioned 
riding on horseback—the mother was frightened at the very idea 
of so dangerous an experiment. On telling her that I owed the 
firmness and vigour of my own constitution to riding every day, 
she began to think there might be something specific in it, and 
she therefore consented to the purchase of a little, sure-footed, 
gentle pony. But tame as the creature was, it did not quiet the 
mother’s alarms. Master Harry. though placed upon the pony’s 
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back, was not entrusted with the reins. These were given in 
charge to a maid servant, who led the horse around the orchard; 
the timid rider was cautioned to grasp with both hands the pom- 
mel of the saddle, while the father walking on one side, and the 
mother on the other, held him fast by the legs, lest he might be 
thrown by a sudden start of his high-mettled steed. This ex- 
hibition was too ridiculous not to excite the laughter of the 
neighbours, which soon put an end to master Harry’s equestrian 
exercises. 

The timidity of a youth thus brought up, is more easily con- 
ceived than described. Fearful of every thing, he would run 
from the most inoffensive animal, as if he had been pursued by a 
lion or a tiger. His weakness in this respect being known to the 
village boys, it was a common practice with them, whenever they 
saw him peeping through his father’s gate, to frighten him into 
the house by calling the pigs to bite him. 

With all this excessive weakness both of body and mind, mas- 
ter Harry had, nevertheless, some good points about him. His 
parents represented him as a perfect model of morality, and I 
had no right to dispute their word, though | did not give him 
quite so much credit on that score, as they did; for he did not 
possess sufficient force of constitution to be capable of any kind 
of vice. But I viewed with mixed emotions of admiration and 
pity, the proofs of learning and abilities which he left behind 
him. At this I was the more surprised, as the incessant care be- 
stowed on his person seemed to leave very little time for the cul- 
ture of his mind. 

This young man lingered on during nearly three years of a 
miserable existence, after my first visit, and then died without a 
groan, or any mark of disease, from premature old age—the ma- 
chine being fairly worn out before he had completed his twenty- 
first year. 


IRISH PATRIOTISM. 

WE extract the following very pertinent remarks from the “ Genius of 
Temperance,” a zealous and steady advocate of the cause of sound morals, as 
the basis of individual no less than social happiness. Its editors, Messrs. Goo- 
dell & Crandall, acting the part of true philanthropists, are as decidedly op- 
posed to the small but daily moderate potations of ardent spirits, which gra- 
dually undermine the health, and pervert the moral sense, as they are to the 
bolder indulgence, which, while it at once leads to intoxication, brings with it, 
for the time at least, its immediate penalty of suffering and conscious wrong. 

“It is truly cheering to find such a nian as O’Connell denouncing whiskey, 


in a patriotic speech to the Irish people. ‘Let there be no whiskey drank,’ 
eaid he, ‘and there will be no riots.’ Well will it be for the cause of 
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liberty, when all its advocates, like O’Connell, shall discover that freedom and 
“strong drink cannot exist together. It augurs well for the cause of liberty 
in Ireland, that its fearless advocate is a good temperance man; and it is 
equally creditable to the Irish people, that his speech was received with ap- 
plause. Queries—How would it do for our Presidential and Congressional 
candidates to harangue the people in favour of total abstinence? Are we less 
likely to retain our liberties than the Irish are to achieve theirs? Fear of 
popular displeasure did not deter O’Connell from denouncing whiskey. He 
did not stop to inquire whether his hearers were ‘ prepared to receive the doc- 
trine.’ Are not some of our American clergy less faithful than the Irish poli- 
tician? Would a parasite or a courtier entertain the gentry and nobility with 
a temperance speech? Or would any urge on an autocrat the duty of refrain- 
ing from wine, lest he should ‘pervert judgment? Is it not plain that the 
common people are, every where, more ready for the work of moral reform, 
than the luxurious? By whom, then, should schemes of moral reform be 
framed and administered? To whom should we look for counsel], and example, 
and influence, in our temperance measures ? 





THE SEVEN AGES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
A PARODY 
“ Use me, but don’t abuse me.”—Ace of Spades. 


Aut the world’s a bar-room, 
And all the men and women merely tiplers : 

They have their bottles and their glasses ; 

And one man in his time takes many quarts, 

His drink being seven kinds,—At first the infant, 
Taking the cordjal in the nurse’s arms ; 

And then, the whining school-boy with his drop 
Or two of porter, just to make him creep 

More willingly to school.—And then the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, o’er his lemonade, 

Brewed into whiskey punch.—Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and reeling with brandy ; 
Brutal and beastly, sudden and quick in quarrels ; 
Seeking the fiend Intemperance 

E’en in the gallon’s mouth.—And then the justice, 
In fair round belly, with Madeira lined, 

Most elegantly drunk, superbly corned, 

Full of wise saws against the use of gin: 

And so he swallows wine.—The sixth drink 

Shifts into the lean and bloated dram-drinker ; 

A spectacle his nose ; he’s scorched inside ; 

The wretch’s ragged hose, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his once manly hand 
Shaking the cup of tea, well lined with rum, 
Seems now five palsied bones. Last drink of all, 
That ends intoxication’s history, 
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Is landanum, self-murder’s long oblivion ; 
Sans faith, sans hope, sans life, sans every thing. 
f [Comic Annual. | 


lf the above lines do not seem very appropriate to a comic annual, they have 
the merit of conveying an important truth. The use of an intoxicating drink 
at any age, as uncalled for by the daily wants of the body or condition of the 
mind, is an abuse at the time, even though it were not, as it se often is, the 
beginning of a custom which finally becomes a fixed habit, at once destructive 
and degrading to the individual; the source of innumerable vexations and 
heart-burnings ; aye, heart-breakings to his friends. 





Ardent Spirits in Warm Climates.—Doctor Marshall, the Deputy In- 
spector of Hospitals, observes: “I have myself marched on foot with troops 
in actual service, in a tropical climate, whose mean temperature is con- 
siderably higher than that of Jamaica, without any other beverage than wa- 
ter, and occasionally a cup of coffee. So far from being calculated to assist 
the human body in enduring fatigue, I have —— found that the strongest 
liquors were the most enervating, and this in whatever quantity they were 
consumed ; for the daily use of spirits is an evil habit, which retains its per- 
nicious character through all its graddtions: indulged at all, it can produce 
nothing better than a diluted or mitigated kind of mischief.” 





Different Tastes.—A French Journal, in noticing the method of making 
English ginger-beer, says: “ As French palates are more delicate than those 
of their neighbours on the other side of the water, perhaps it will be better 
to leave out the ginger.” 





We congratulate Professor Stewart upon his triumphant refutation of the Stric- 
tures made upon his late Prize Essay, by a reviewer in the New York Observer. 
His remarks in relation to the mixed and brandied liquors, generally drank in 
Europe and in this country, under the name of wines, are in strict conformity 
with those of every writer who has investigated the subject. Our own opinions, 
in relation to the wines in ordinary use, will be found in the first volume of this 
Journal, page 136. To insure success to the efforts now making, in the cause 
of temperance, as decided a stand must be made against the use of wine, using 
the latter term in its common acceptation, as against ardent spirits. When pure 
light wine shall be placed within the reach of every individual throughout our 
country, it will be sufficient time to offer an opinion as to the propriety of its ha- 
bitual use: we have at present, however, to guard against the extension of a per- 
nicious doctrine, warmly advocated by many from whom we should have expected 
better things, that the constitution of man requires, for its well-being, a more sti- 
mulating drink than simple water. 





Professor Hitchcock will please receive our thanks for his politeness in trans- 
mitting us a copy of the improved edition of his Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and 
Employment. The very favourable notice which he has taken, in this work, of 
our labours in the same cause in which he is himself engaged, prevents us from 
saying all that we should otherwise be induced to do, in its favour. We may ven- 
ture, however, without being suspected of interested motives, to recommend the 
attentive perusal of the work to every one who desires to become acquainted with 
the means of avoiding disease and all its attendant sufferings. The improvements 
and additions which the present edition has received, render it, if possible, even 
more interesting than the first. 
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The Young Ladies’ Journal of Literature and Science ; edited by Mrs. Almira 
Spencer, Baltimore. W. & J. Neall, Publishers —Judging from the contents of 
the six numbers already published, we have formed a very favourable opinion of 
this work. It presents a pleasing miscellany of instructive and amusing articles, 
written generally with a good deal of taste. ‘The Journal being, as its title im- 
ports, designed chiefly for the perusal of the young, the insertion of short scien- 
tific essays, written in a familiar style, which we believe is intended by the editor, 
will add greatly to its interest and usefulness. 








To Clergymen, Sunday-school Teachers, and others. 


THE POLYGLOTT POCKET BIBLE, 
With 60,000 References. 


KEY AND MIELKE, No. 175 Market Street, have in press, and will publish 
on the Ist of April, a splendid edition of the Polyglott Bible, the authorised ver- 
sion, with marginal readings and parallel passages in the centre. 

This is the first and only pocket edition of the Bible, with parallel references in 
the centre, ever published in the United States, and is much more convenient than 
those with references at the bottom of the page. This Bible is about half the 
thickness of Bibles generally. 

The Rev. H. Horne, in speaking of the London edition of the Bible, (from 
which the above is printed,) in his Introduction to the Study of Scripture, vol. 2, 
p. 527, says—* This edition is the most elegant and useful of all the Pocket Edi- 
tions of the entire English Bible, with parallel references; and contains a new 
selection of upwards of 60,000 passages that are really parallel. 

The following letter, on the subject of the intended publication of the Polyglott 
Pocket Bible, by L. A. Key, is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Thomas M Auley of 
this city, the publication of which is deemed proper here. 


Philadelphia, 5th October, 1830. 

Dear Sir,—It has given me great pleasure to learn, that you have undertaken 
to give to the public, a neat, correct, and elegant, stereotype copy of the Encuisu 
PotyeLorr Pocket Bisie, with its marginal references and readings in a middle 
column. 

So far as I am able to judge, after several years’ constant use of this Bible, I 
think the marginal references and readings are more correct and useful for ali 
common purposes, than any others extant. Those of Canne, Scott, Brown, Bla- 
ney, Ostervald, and others, are too numerous, and many of them entirely useless 
to the Christian in the closet, or the scholar in the class: and are unpleasant and 
unprofitable when crowded into the margins of a pocket Bible,—while those of 
the Polyglott are few, yet containing all that is highly important, and by a very 
ingenious arrangement, are placed without confusion in a small middle column, 
without injuring or obscuring the face of the pagé. 

The English copies of this Bible are too broad and long for sonvenient use, and 
the price is too high for common use. But your arrangement to reduce both the 
page and the price, and yet to retain all the benefit and beauty of the Bible, will 
entitle you to the merit of having put into the hands of the youth of your country, 
a reference Bible every way suited to the Closet, the Sabbath School, and the Bi- 
ble Class. And should your stereotype plates be rendered sufficiently accurate, 
which we confidently expect, yqu cannot fail of commanding a most extensive 
sale. The necessities and the convenience of the whole community call loudly 
for an American edition of this valuable and well-prepared Bible. 

Wishing you all possible success in your most praise-worthy efforts, and full 
remuneration for your risks, and cares and labours, 

I remain, dear sir, your friend, and servant in the Gospel, 
~ Mr. L. A. Key. THOS. M’AULEY. 
Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Waluut & Twelfth sts. 

Further recommendations could have been easily inserted here; but the above 
contains such full and satisfactory evidence of the nature and utility of the work, 
as to preclude the necessity of any thing more. 
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